FAUST
profound intuition is interpreted half-consciously, through her
songs. We see the maturing of her personality in the obscure
foreboding of" There was a King in Thule", the drastic ejacula-
tions of "My rest is gone", the anguish of her prayer to the Virgin
Mother, "Ah, incline", and the crazcd"My mother, the whore".
Through these songs or lyrical stanzas she can express herself;
not through the more articulate and rational soliloquy or dis-
cussion. When she is with Faust, they talk on different levels. His
sombre or rapturous tones blend strangely with her naive chatter
or questionings, forming the unity of a fugue rather than of a
harmony, held together only by their love, the precariousness of
which emerges only too tragically from the difference of voice.
The form of Part I/, though infinitely more varied, is much
more rational and clear. It is divided into Acts, and as Goethe
said, each Act "gets a character of its own, so that, a little world in
itself, it does not touch the rest and is linked to the whole only by
slender references to what precedes and follows."1 The figures of
the real or mythical world each have their own mode of expres-
sion, so that there is an extraordinary mixture of verse-forms.
Act III, which begins with Helen arriving in Sparta and con-
cludes with a symbol of the death of Byron, opens like a Greek
tragedy in hexameters, and concludes with the musical stanzas
of modern lyric poetry. To indicate his satire of the effeteness
of the Empire Goethe uses, at the end of Act IV, stiff and wooden
Alexandrines; and for the last scene, in Heaven, he uses a succes-
sion of songs rhyming most opulently and composed of a vocabu-
lary which has scarcely anything material and precise about it.
In contrast to the breathless movement of Part I, the "masses"
of the different Acts and dramatis personae of Part II arc so clearly
defined and independent that very careful attention is required
to detect its dramatic movement.2
1  To Eckermann, Feb. isth, 1831.
2  **The First Part is almost entirely subjective. It all issues from a more
confused, more passionate individual, and this twilight may well be the reason
why it appeals to men so much. But in the Second Part there is scarcely any-
thing subjective, here there appears a higher, broader, brighter, less passionate
world, and those who have not knocked about a bit and experienced some-
thing won't be able to make much of it*' (Goethe to Eckcrmann, Feb. lyth, 1831).
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